Painting  in  Pennsylvania 

n.  Since  the  Eighteen -Thirties 


IN  THIS  and  a preceding  leaflet  the  story 
o£  painting  in  Pennsylvania  is  briefly  sur- 
veyed. The  earlier  section  presents  a concise 
account  of  the  main  developments  and  in- 
troduces some  of  the  more  significant  painters 
of  the  Colonial  and  post-Revolutionary  periods. 
This  leaflet  covers  developments  and  painters 
from  around  1830  up  to  but  not  into  the 
present.  No  living  artists  have  been  included. 

Through  the  first  quarter  of  the  nineteenth 
century  the  arts  naturally  flourished  for  the 
most  part  in  the  eastern  portion  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, centering  in  and  about  Philadel- 
phia. Yet  portraitists 
and  even  landscapists 
had  begun  penetrating 
the  western  river  val- 
leys. By  1830  a fair 
number  of  them  had 
settled  in  Pittsburgh, 
and  the  active  explora- 
tion of  the  Far  West 
had  taken  some  of  the 
more  adventurous  even 
into  that  distant  region. 

Just  a century  after 
Gustavus  Hesselius  had 
painted  the  Leni- 
Lenape  chieftains  in 
Philadelphia  (see  Leaf- 
let I) , George  Gatlin 
(1796-1872)  pushed 
into  the  Upper  Mis- 
souri regions  to  record 
at  first  hand  the  ways 
and  appearances  of  the 
western  tribes.  Born 
in  Wilkes-Barre  and 
first  trained  for  the 
legal  profession,  Catlin 
deserted  it  and,  having 
picked  up  some  knowl- 
edge of  painting  at  Philadelphia,  set  out  in 
1830  on  his  life  career  of  assembling  and  ex- 
hibiting throughout  the  Americas  and  in 
western  Europe  his  great  and  always  growing 
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collection  of  Indian  pictures.  Eventually  his 
interests  extended  to  cover  Indian  life  elsewhere, 
in  Florida  and  in  South  America.  Painting  in  a 
calligraphic  style,  more  brush  drawing  than  paint- 
ing, he  was  able  quickly  to  capture  the  char- 
acter of  a scene  or  personality.  The  full-length 
portrait  of  Osceola  (Fig.  1)  , a chieftain  of  the 
Florida  Seminoles,  is  an  admirable  example  of 
his  work. 

By  the  time  Gatlin’s  Indian  Gallery  was  given 
its  first  public  showing  at  Pittsburgh  in  1832, 
that  city  could  boast  also  a gallery  of  its  own. 
James  Reid  Lambdin  (1807-1889) , who  while 

working  with  Sully  had 
seen  the  Peale  Museum 
and  other  picture  dis- 
plays in  Philadelphia, 
in  1828  had  set  up  in 
his  native  Pittsburgh  a 
“Museum  of  Natural 
History  and  Gallery  of 
Painting.”  Lambdin 
himself  was  a portrait 
painter,  of  the  sort 
often  called  upon  to 
do  “official”  portraits— 
every  American  Presi- 
dent from  John  Quincy 
Adams  to  James  A. 
Garfield  sat  for  him. 

At  the  art  shop  of 
J.  J.  Gillespie,  long  a 
rendezvous  of  Pitts- 
burgh’s painters,  were 
frequently  to  be  seen 
those  men  of  true 
though  modest  talents 
who  make  up  the  roll 
of  the  earliest  estab- 
lished artists  of  western 
Pennsylvania.  W.  T. 
Russell  Smith  (1812- 
1896) , a pupil  of  Lambdin,  emerged  in  the 
thirties  as  a scene  painter  for  the  theatre,  and 
then  as  a landscapist.  The  British-born  William 
Coventry  Wall  (1810-1886)  and  other  members 


1.  George  Catlin,  Osceola.  The  American 
Museum  of  Natural  History. 
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2.  David  G.  Blythe,  The  Pittsburgh  Horse 
Market.  Mrs.  R.  Lucien  Patton. 


of  an  artistic  family  likewise  painted  landscape, 
while  Jasper  Lawman  (1925-1906)  specialized 
in  genre  subjects. 

Out  of  this  group  it  was  the  eccentric  David 
Gilmour  Blythe  (1815-1865)  who  ultimately  was 
to  be  assigned  an  important  role  in  American 
art  as  one  of  the  masters  of  comic  genre  paint- 
ing, a field  in  which  John  Lewis  Krimmel  (see 
Leaflet  I)  had  pioneered.  Blythe  came  from 
across  the  Ohio  border  to  practice  wood  carv- 
ing in  Pittsburgh  and  Uniontown.  His  was  the 
knack  of  a born  caricaturist  to  extract  the  comic 
possibilities  of  his  chosen  subjects.  The  Pitts- 
burgh Horse  Market  (Fig.  2)  is  the  work  not 
only  of  a bold  and  original  satirist,  who  flouted 
accepted  ideals,  of  art  to  paint  as  he  pleased, 
but  of  a gifted  artist. 

In  the  decades  before  the  Civil  War  the 
towns  of  central  Pennsylvania  were  frequently 
visited  by  painters  and  some  had  their  local 
artists.  John  F.  Francis  (1808-1886)  penetrated  as 
far  as  Bellefonte  to  paint  portraits  and  still-life. 
Severin  Roesen  (ca.  1815-ca.  1871) , German-born 
and  trained  in  Europe,  found  buyers  for  his 
decorative  flower  and  fruit  pieces  in  prospering 
Williamsport.  Here  and  there  could  be  found 
folk  art  of  unusually  lively  character,  as  in  the 
animated  pictorial  journals  of  the  York  car- 
penter, Lewis  Miller  (1795-1882:  Historical 
Society  of  York  County) , or  the  paintings  of 
diversions  and  labors  in  the  forested  upper 


3.  Thomas  Eakins,  Walt  Whitman.  The  Penn- 
sylvania Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts. 


regions  of  the  West  Branch  painted  by  the  self- 
taught  Linton  Park  (1862-1906). 

Yet  firmly  rooted  traditions  in  the  arts  con- 
tinued to  flourish  in  Philadelphia  through  this 
mid-century  period.  Something  of  a renais- 
sance was  touched  off  by  the  Centennial  cele- 
bration of  1876,  when  the  nation’s  first  art 
exhibit  of  international  scope  was  arranged  as 
part  of  the  exposition,  and  when,  with  a fan- 
fare of  exhibits  and  publicity,  the  Pennsylvania 
Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts  moved  into  its  new 
and  colorful  Victorian  Gothic  building  on 
Broad  Street. 

A revitalization  of  the  program  of  the 
-Academy  that  took  place  at  this  time  was 
applauded  even  by  the  critics  of  Manhattan  who 
were  otherwise  inclined  to  scoff  at  “the  aesthetic 
provincialism  of  Philadelphia.”  A central  force 
in  this  instructional  revolution  was  Thomas 
Cowperthwait  Eakins  (1844-1916),  who  rigor- 
ously taught  and  emphasized  a basic  approach 
of  working  from  the  living  model.  As  teacher 
and  as  painter,  Eakins  is  a towering  figure.  Ex- 
cept for  his  few  years  of  professional  training  in 
Paris  just  after  the  Civil  War,  his  whole  life  and 
career  are  part  of  the  Philadelphia  scene. 

Without  drama,  but  with  quiet  authority  and 
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4.  Thomas  Eakins,  The  Swimming  Hole.  Collec- 
tion of  the  Fort  Worth  Art  Museum. 


an  unflinching  integrity  of  vision,  Eakins  painted 
the  people  of  his  immediate  world.  Often  they 
were  the  members  or  close  friends  of  his  im- 
mediate family,  but  he  liked  to  do  portraits  of 
professional  people,  scientists,  teachers,  musicians 
and  others,  representing  them  objectively,  “with- 
out fuss  of  any  sort.”  There  were  some  who 
were  dismayed  at  the  unrelenting  truthfulness 
of  such  portraiture,  but  Walt  Whitman  (1887- 
8;  Fig.  3)  welcomed  it,  saying  that  only  Eakins 
had  pictured  him  as  he  was;  not  as  “the  con- 
ventional, proper  old  man.” 

Eakins’  sporting  pictures— -of  oarsmen  on  the 
Schuylkill,  hunters  in  the  Delaware  marshes, 
wrestlers,  pugilists,  and  others— reflect  his  per- 
sonal interest  and  participation  in  the  sports 
revival  of  his  time  as  well  as  his  anatomist’s 
knowledge  of  bodily  structure.  A kind  of 
epitome  of  these  interests  is  The  Swimming 
Hole  (Fig.  4)  , a triangular  arrangement  of  nude 
males  on  and  about  a broken  stone  pier  by 
the  water.  Purportedly  swimmers,  their  poses 
for  the  most  part  suggested  those  of  life-class 
models,  and  we  sense  in  each  the  artist’s  almost 
obsessive  concern  with  the  thing  seen. 

It  is  a coincidence  that  two  of  the  most  illu- 
trious  American  artists— Eakins  and  Cassatt- 
should  have  been  born  within  a year  of  one  an- 
other at  opposite  ends  of  Pennsylvania.  Mary 
Cassatt  (1845-1926)  came  from  Pittsburgh’s 


5.  Mary  Cassatt,  Woman  With  a Dog. 
The  Corcoran  Gallery  of  Arts. 


North  Side  and  briefly  studied  painting  at  the 
Pennsylvania  Academy.  But  unlike  the  home- 
staying  Eakins,  Miss  Cassatt,  enabled  by  her 
independent  means  to  travel  widely  in  the  art 
centers  of  Europe,  chose  to  live  abroad,  one  of 
our  artist  expatriates.  A perceptive  and  highly 
intelligent  person,  Cassatt  perfected  her  own  style 
to  the  point  where  Edgar  Degas,  seeing  her 
canvases,  insisted  that  she  exhibit  with  the 
avant  garde  Impressionists— a misogynist,  he  is 
said  to  have  expressed  unbelief  that  a woman 
could  paint  so  well.  Cassatt,  like  Eakins,  was 
primarily  a figure  painter,  her  subjects  mostly 
women  and  children.  Her  sister  Lydia  posed  for 
Woman  with  a Dog  (Fig.  5) , a canvas  replete 
with  Impressionistic  effects— clear,  high-keyed 
color  and  a very  loose  but  sensitive  brush  style 
—yet  as  always  in  the  best  of  Cassatt,  handled 
with  a firm  sense  of  form  and  formal  relation- 
ships. 

The  disciplined  teaching  initiated  by  Eakins 
at  the  Pennsylvania  Academy  was  carried  for- 
ward past  the  turn  of  the  century  by  his  pupil 
and  follower,  Thomas  Anshutz  (1851-1912) . 
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6.  George  Luks,  The  Miner.  Chester  Dale  Collec- 
tion, National  Gallery  of  Art. 

And  this  life-based  instruction,  together  with 
the  stringent  naturalism  of  Eakins’  own  paint- 
ing, contributed  to  the  rise  of  a realist  move- 
ment that  had  its  inception  in  Philadelphia  dur- 
ing the  last  decade  of  the  century. 

Luks,  Sloan,  and  Glackens  were  the  Pennsyl- 
vania-born members  of  a group  that  met  some- 
times in  the  Walnut  Street  studio  of  Robert 
Henri  (1865-1929) . Most  of  them  were  engaged 
as  pictorial  reporters  for  the  press,  accustomed 
to  seeing  life  in  the  raw.  And  all,  incited  by 
the  dynamic  Henri,  were  rebels  against  the  estab- 
lished order  in  art,  holding  a common  convic- 
tion that  something  more  vital  than  the  academic 
ideal  of  beauty  must  be  the  goal  of  art.  Around 
the  turn  of  the  century  there  was  a general 
exodus  of  the  gioup  to  New  York,  where  in  1908 
they  participated  in  the  since  famous  exhibition 
of  “The  Eight.” 

One  looks  for  neither  elegance  nor  subtlety 
in  the  paintings  of  George  Benjamin  Luks 
(1867-1933),  a native  of  Williamsport.  By  nature 
he  was  an  extrovert— brawny,  pugnacious,  wag- 
gish, scornful  of  convention,  abounding  in  vital 
energy  that  entered  into  his  painting.  His  early 
canvases  were  dark-toned,  with  black  the  basis  of 
color;  later  he  turned  to  strong,  even  garish, 
coloration.  He  was  especially  fond  of  the  single 


figure,  preferring  earthy  and  picturesque  types, 

as  in  The  Miner  (Eig.  6)  , one  of  his  Pottsville 

subjects.  Here  strong  blues  predominate,  and 

the  paint  is  vigorously  applied  with  broad 

strokes  that  suggest  at  times  the  use  of  a trowel  | 

rather  than  brush  or  palette  knife.  I 

John  Sloan  (1871-1951) , born  in  Lock  Haven,  | 

was  throughout  his  long  life  an  observer  of  j 

people  engaged  in  the  homely  affairs  of  daily  liv-  3 

ing,  in  the  streets,  shops,  and  restaurants,  in  Sj 

grubby  apartments,  or  in  promenading  fashion-  ^ 

ably  on  the  avenue  or  in  the  park.  In  an  early  | 

canvas.  East  Entrance,  City  Hall,  Philadelphia  \ 

(1901:  Eig.  7) , he  painted  in  the  low-keyed  color  \ 

used  by  the  realists  in  their  initial  works  a city-  j 

scape  animated  by  the  traffic  and  activity  of  a ■ 

sunny  morning.  For  many  years  Sloan  was  un-  : 

able  to  sell  his  paintings,  earning  his  subsistence  | 

instead  by  means  of  his  prints  and  illustrative  i 

work.  Happily  he  lived  long  enough  to  be  re- 
garded as  the  dean  of  his  profession. 

In  the  year  that  Eakins  returned  to  Phila- 
delphia from  his  studies  abroad,  William  James 
Glackens  (1870-1938)  w'as  born  in  that  city.  He 
was  thirty-five  when  in  his  first  appearance  at  a ! 

Pittsburgh  International  exhibition,  the  hand-  : 

some  large  canvas  called  Chez  Monquin  (Fig.  8) 
received  an  honorable  mention.  Soon  afterward 
this  picture  was  included  in  the  exhibition  of 
“The  Eight”— its  title  being  the  name  of  the 
restaurant  where  the  participating  artists  dined 

s 
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8.  William  Glackens,  Chez  Mouquin.  The  Art 
Institute  of  Chicago. 

on  the  occasion  of  the  show’s  opening.  Glackens 
was  an  offshoot  of  French  Impressionism— evert 
the  subject  of  this  work  is  an  American  version 
of  the  popular  Parisian  cafe  pictures.  It  is 
executed  in  the  spirited  manner  of  painting  as- 
sociated especially  with  Manet.  In  later  works 
Glackens  was  to  adopt  a softer  technique  and 
higher  color  key,  close  to  the  style  of  Auguste 
Renoir. 

If  the  pungently  realistic  subjects  and  vigor- 
ous painting  of  “The  Eight”  jolted  the  com- 
placency of  American  art  lovers  of  the  old  school, 
there  was  nevertheless  little  there  to  prepare 
them  for  the  coming  shock  of  the  revolution 
that  was  taking  place  in  Europe.  For  our  realists 
of  1908  seem  conservative  enough  when  com- 
pared with  something  like  the  formidable 
Demoiselles  d’Avignon  (Museum  of  Modern 
Art)  of  Pablo  Picasso,  finished  in  that  same  year, 
with  its  foreshadowing  of  cubism  and  savage 
rejection  of  the  canons  of  classical  beauty. 

One  of  the  Americans  who  responded  sensi- 
tively to  the  new  developments  was  the  Lancaster 
artist  Charles  Demuth  (1883-1935).  Demuth  had 
studied  with  Anshutz  at  the  Pennsylvania 


9.  Charles  Dem  uth,  After  Sir  Christopher  'W’rex. 
Dial  Collection,  on  loan  at  Worcester  Art 
Museum. 


Academy,  but  when  he  returned  in  1914  from 
sojourning  in  Paris,  he  had  left  academic  tech- 
niques behind  and  in  a highly  personal  manner 
was  painting  delicately  drawn  and  washed 
aquarelles  that  show  his  familiarity  with  the 
water  colors  of  Paul  Cezanne  and  some  of  the 
Fauvists.  Soon  he  adopted  a cubist  method  of 
sharply  and  arbitrarily  cutting  his  subjects  into 
multiple  planes.  Often  employing  motives  from 
his  own  Lancaster  neighborhood  he  contrived 
tautly  controlled  arrangements  such  as  After  Sir 
Christopher  Wren  (Fig.  9)  . Though  delicate,  re- 
stricted in  its  range,  and  never  strongly  assertive 
in  its  effects,  the  work  of  Demuth  may  well  stand 
as  Pennsylvania’s  finest  contribution  to  Ameri- 
can art  in  the  first  half  of  this  century. 

After  World  War  I the  modern  movements— 
Fauvism,  Expressionism,  Cubism,  and  their  mul- 
tiple branchings— increasingly  entered  into  the 
teaching  program  of  the  venerable  Pennsylvania 
Academy.  There  for  some  years  Arthur  Carles 
(1882-1952)  not  only  made  painting  a matter 
of  vital  concern  to  his  pupils  but  in  himself  set 
them  an  example  of  a deeply  serious  and  prob- 
ing artist  whose  work  kept  pace  with  the  times. 
In  the  early  1930’s  there  were  few  American 
artists  who  had  gone  as  far  as  Carles  into  pure 
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\Q.  Arthur  Carles,  Composition,  1935-37.  Courtesy 
Graham,  New  York  City. 


abstract  painting.  Table  Arrangement  (Fig.  10) 
is  no  more  than  an  oblong  of  structural  elements 
and  clean,  singing  color,  almost  without  refer- 
ence to  visual  reality.  A decade  before  his  death 
Carles  was  forced  by  illness  to  abandon  paint- 
ing, but  by  that  time  he  had  already  anticipated 
main  trends  in  painting  up  to  mid-century. 

As  part  of  the  great  widening  of  artistic  in- 
terests and  experience  in  modern  times  has  come 
the  sometimes  exciting  discovery  of  creative 
originality  in  the  work  of  the  born,  though 
untutored,  artist— Edward  Hicks,  of  course,  was 
one  of  these  (see  Leaflet  I) . At  least  three  Penn- 
sylvania “primitives”  of  the  twentieth  century 
are  among  those  now  most  highly  esteemed:  in 
West  Chester  Horace  Pippin  (1888-1946) , a 
Negro  veteran  of  World  War  I,  painted  his 
memories  of  conflict  and  folk  scenes  of  his  own 
people;  earlier,  Joseph  Pickett  (1848-1918),  by 
trade  a carpenter,  had  projected  a series  of  real- 
istic yet  imaginative  pictures  of  his  native  New 
Hope  and  of  events  of  the  Revolution  that  took 
place  in  that  neighborhood;  and  in  Pittsburgh 
an  humble  Scottish-born  laborer,  John  Kane 
(1860-1934),  became  a celebrity  overnight  when 
in  1927  his  works  were  hung  with  those  of  il- 


11. John  Kane,  Self  Portrait.  The  Museum  of 
Modern  Art.  Gift  of  Mrs.  John  D.  Rockefeller. 


lustrious  figures  of  the  art  world  in  a Carnegie 
International  exhibition.  Kane’s  stark  and 
factual  Self  Portrait  (Fig.  11),  the  torso  of  a 
working  man  studied  in  the  mirror,  as  at  the 
end  of  a day’s  work,  is  one  of  the  masterpieces 
of  American  folk  art. 

Painting  in  Pennsylvania  has  never  been  a 
true  regional  expression,  that  is,  one  with  its 
own  peculiar  and  indigenous  qualities,  but 
rather  has  been  an  integral  part  of  the  larger 
regional  development  of  the  country  as  a whole. 
Exception  might  be  made  for  the  folk  arts  and 
crafts  of  the  Pennsylvania  Germans.  Yet  out 
of  this  area  between  the  Delaware  and  the  upper 
Ohio  River  have  come  many  worthwhile  things 
in  art,  along  with  a goodly  number  of  distin- 
guished painters  and  sometimes  a full-blown 
Pennsylvania  master— a Charles  Willson  Peale, 
an  Eakins,  a Demuth.  These  constitute  an  artistic 
heritage  in  which  citizens  of  the  Commonwealth 
may  forgivably  take  a certain  possessive  pride. 
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